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Introduction 


Nelson Goodman’s work has received and continues to receive, quite deservedly, 
considerable attention in various quarters of the academic world, across disciplinary 
boundaries and philosophical traditions!. Some of his most important contributions in- 
clude a theory of systems or descriptions of the world (1951), a theory of projection 
(1954), a theory of symbols (1968), and most notably in recent times, a programmatic 
sketch of an alternative epistemology — one which focuses and insists on “the very con- 
tinuity and unity, the very affinity, of art, [philosophy], science and perception as bran- 
ches of worldmaking”, having all “a common function, [namely], the advancement of 


* Dept of Philosophy, Rice University, Houston, Texas. 

1 Not only in philosophical circles, but also in the Arts, in Education, and Cognitive Psy- 
chology. I am thinking for example of the “Harvard Project Zero”, an inierdisciplinary educa- 
tional project involving the Arts and Sciences, based on Goodman’s work, and co-directed by 
Howard Gardner; see Gardner’s Frames of Mind: The Theory of Multiple Intelligences, (1983), 
see also Jerome Bruner’s Beyond the Information Given, (1973); In Search of Mind, {1983} 
Furthermore, there is even some serious interest in Goodman’s work among neo-pragmatists 
and “Continental philosophers”, or philosophers working in the Continental tradition, particu- 
larly among those sympathetic to “hermeneutics” and to “an epistemology of understanding” 
(rather than knowledge). Indeed, as we shall see, Goodman reaches conclusions similar to 
those of proponents of the above mentioned tradition, though by following a different (i.e., 
more analytical) approach. 
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understanding” [rather than knowledge] (1978, p. 133; 1979a, p. 619; 1988, pp. 3-4; 
161-3; italics added)?. 

In this last context however, Goodman’s views on “truth” — as depicted in his work 
since Ways of Worldmaking (WoW, 1978), and further developed and reformulated in 
On Minds and Other Matters (MOM, 1984) and in Reconceptions in Philosophy and 
Other Arts and Sciences (REC, 1988) — entail, by his own admission, a radical relativ- 
ism of an unusual sort>. This relativism is unusual in that it is so-called “radical” and yet 
presumably “under rigorous restraints”. According to Goodman, it is presumably “re- 
strained by considerations of rightness” (OS, 1979b, p. 45; MOM, 1984, p. 39; REC, 
1988, pp. 159; 162). Because Goodman’s views have caused quite a controversy, and 
often been the source of misunderstandings‘, I propose herein to examine and clarify 


2 Goodman’s goal is basically to develop an alternative epistemology, one which compre- 
hends understanding or cognition in all of its modes — including perception, depiction, and 
emotion, as well as description. Such an epistemology would investigate the ways each of these 
informs and is informed by the others. Unlike traditional epistemology which has focused 
mainly on the fatally flawed notions of Truth, Certainty, and Knowledge, Goodman’s epistemo- 
logy would instead concern itself with much broader and much more fruitful notions such as 
Rigthness, Adoption, and Understanding (REC, 1988, pp. 3-4; 26-7; 161-3). Interestingly, he 
writes: “Taken as the pursuit of knowledge that [cognitive] endeavor starts from sure (and cer- 
tain) truths and seeks by means of derivation, observation, and experiment to discover others 
and so to arrive at an accurate and comprehensive description of ‘the real’ readymade world. 
The foundation is supposedly solid, the methods prescribed, the goal eternal transcendent 
truth. In contrast, taken as the advancement of understanding, the cognitive endeavor starts 
from what happens to be currently adopted and proceeds to integrate and organize, weed out 
and supplement, not in order to arrive at truth about something already made but in order to 
make something right — to construct something that works cognitively, that fits together and 
handles new cases, that may implement further inquiry and invention. . . Overall, Goodman 
says, advancement of understanding is rather more like carpentry than computation (REC, 
1988, p. 163; italics in text; my underlining). 

Further, and by way of commenting on his philosophical odyssey, Goodman writes: “We 
work from a perspective that takes in the arts, the sciences, philosophy, perception, and our 
everyday worlds, and toward better understanding of each through significant comparison with 
the others. Speaking schematically, the first phase of this effort begins by observing that the use 
— that is, the fabrication, application and interpretation — of symbols is centrally involved in all 
these fields. Accordingly, a general theory of symbols and their functions is outlined (LA, 1968; 
Elgin, 1983). The second phase confronts the consequences of recognizing that symbols are not 
merely devices for describing objects, events, a world waiting to be discovered, but enter into 
the very constitution of what is referred to (WoW, 1978). The present third phase starts from the 
realization that the prevailing conception of philosophy is hopelessly deficient when all fields of 
cognition, symbols of all kinds, and all ways of referring are taken into account, and so goes on 
to a search for more comprehensive and responsive concepts” (REC, 1988, p. 164). He also 
writes: “Symbol systems are artefacts. Their construction and their application are subject to 
constraints. The interconnected questions of what constraints are legitimate, what symbol sys- 
tems are constructible, what worlds they define, and what sorts of understanding they yield are 
central to epistemology (REC, 1988, pp. 26-7). 

3 Goodman still holds such views in his most recent work, (co-authored with Catherine 
Elgin, 1988) — even though it seems at times somehow attenuated, less radical and more seri- 
ous and concerned about restraints. 

4 See for example, Putnam, Scheffler, Hempel, in APA Symposium, Dec. 1979. “The Phil- 
osophy of Nelson Goodman”, Erkenntnis, 12(1-2), 1978. Synthese, 45, 1980. See also Good- 
man’s responses to various critics and commentators, MOM, 1984, pp. 30-44. 
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them. In particular, I will examine his reasons for why we should dispense with “truth” 
and adopt “rightness” instead, and for how his radical relativism can still be constrained 
or restrained. My main concern is to determine whether Goodman’s brand of relativism 
is defensible’. 

According to most critics and commentators, Goodman’s Relativism must be 
understood as just another form of “radical relativism” in which, despite claims to the 
contrary, the restraints are in fact not-so-rigorous or simply not applicable, and in which 
the considerations of rightness are quickly dissolved. In this sense, some of them go on 
to argue, Goodman’s relativism echoes quite clearly the slogans of “ post-modernism®” , 
and underwrites the same kinds of relativistic, sceptical and negativist conclusions com- 
monly associated with this movement of thought, whereby no objective evaluation is 
possible, meaningful, or even worth undertaking seriously. And as such, it falls prey to 
the objection typically raised against such relativism, namely, that it cannot even be for- 
mulated coherently, let alone defended. 

In contrast however, I argue that, despite a number of outstanding problems and 
difficulties, Goodman’s position can be understood as a “radical relativism” which is ef- 
fectively and rigorously restrained by criteria or considerations of rightness, and which 
provides for a meaningful and “objective” evaluation’. Thus, though it echoes some of 
the slogans of post-modern radical relativism, it does not support the same kinds of 
sceptical and negativist conclusions. If only for this reason, I argue, it should command 
our attention. However, I also argue that Goodman’s views are in line with the basic 
tenets and methodology of classical pragmatism and hermeneutics, and that, ultimately, 


5 In his 1984 APA Presidential Address “Relativism, Power, and Philosophy”, MacIntyre 
suggested that there may be among certain philosophers a “fear of radical relativism” fueled by 
the belief that there can be no meaningful restraints placed on a radical relativism. Is it because 
they have a greater inclination toward some form or other of absolutism, and less toward plu- 
ralism? Are these philosophers, in other words, in the grip of what we might call the “totalita- 
rian temptation” in epistemology? Is their belief justified? Interestingly, Davidson, for 
example, strikes me sometimes as being, unjustifiably so, a “radical anti-relativist” (see his 
1984 paper, “On the Very Idea of a Conceptual Scheme. . 

6 As is attested by the recent debates on the subject, it is hard to say exactly what “post- 
modernism” stands for. It seems to mean different things to different authors. However, some 
of the most common slogans of “post-modernism” includes: (i) there is no truth, which we can 
make sense of, and so, do away with it; (ii) there is no reality, except what we make of it, and so 
anti-realism or irrealism is de rigueur, (iii) it is impossible to say clearly what rationality is, and 
so, there is no rationality to speak of; and (iv) radical relativism holds — with the sceptical and 
nihilistic conclusions commonly associated with it. Though very simplistically put, the slogans 
mentioned above \®- (iv)] are often attributed to Kuhn (1962/1970), Feyerabend (1975, 
1987), Derrida (1972, 1976, 1981) and Rorty (1982, 1991), for example. (See Goodman, 
REC, 1988, p. 51). But they could well be attributed to many other contemporary authors, in- 
cluding sociologists of knowledge and proponents of the “Strong Programme”. 

7 More on the kind of “objective evaluation” here in question in the last section of this 
essay. 
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they can be seen as a renewed and provocative defense of a position which is not only in- 
tuitively appealing, but philosophically desirable, namely, pluralism®. 


Why We Should Dispense With Truth 


Goodman’s views on truth [as depicted in his work since WoW, 1978] fit, I think, 
rather well, into his larger concern with our ways of worldmaking, — the object of his in- 
vestigations since in fact The Structure of Appearance (SA, 1951; see also Chokr 1984; 
1989). They fit, in other words, into what has been his concern for quite some time, 
namely “the examination and comparison of the ways we make what we make — call 
them versions or worlds as you like — and of the criteria we use in judging what we 
make” (OS, 1979b, p. 44; MOM, 1984, p. 43; italics added). 

One of the main problems that Goodman encounters from the start, according to 
Scheffler, stems from the fact that he uses, as above, “versions” and “worlds” inter- 
changeably. Are versions to be equated with worlds? Can even world-versions be con- 
sidered as (actual) worlds? From a certain realist point of view, this is clearly question- 
able. However, consistently with his anti-realism or irrealism, and ultimately with his 
radical relativism, Goodman argues, [pace Scheffler (1979)], that versions are worlds, 
and vice-versa, and all right versions are many actual worlds?. 

Furthermore, in accord with his constructivism — which serves as a basis for his anti- 
realism or irrealism, and which, I must concede, seems at times exacerbated or exagger- 
ated !°, Goodman claims that there is a fundamental sort of activity, namely, making. We 
make all kinds of things, e.g., tools, works of art, philosophical doctrines, scientific the- 
ories, and even stars, as his (1979) paper “ On Starmaking” clearly suggests, albeit quite 
objectionably. And these things are both the expression and the object of judgement 
and understanding. Also, as we make worlds or versions by constructing and manipu- 
lating symbols in art, literature, philosophy, science, or in any other cognitive or non- 
cognitive endeavor, Goodman claims, there is no one world to interpret or to under- 
stand. 


8 Inasense, “truth” may be seen as a source of fanaticism and intolerance: too often, those 
who have it, or think they have it, find themselves “justified” in imposing it (almost by any 
means) to those who presumably don’t have it. Think of the history of religions, of politics 
throughout the world. Whereas “rightness” seems more plural and tolerant, since many things 
can be right at the same time, different things can be right for different individuals or groups, 
and there may be different kinds of rightness, etc. Clearly, in addition to the obvious ontological 
and epistemological implications of Goodman’s views, there are axiological (ethical, aestheti- 
cal, social, and political) implications which deserve to be explored and examined. This might 
prove to be a worthwhile and fruitful project. In the meantime, see discussion of pluralism at the 
end of this essay. 

9 We are already entangled here in the debate over realism vs. anti-realism (or irrealism). 
And one may ask quite legitimately whether Goodman’s position is indeed justified. But since I 
cannot fully answer this question here, and since the debate is far from being resolved in favor of 
one position or the other, I shall herein suspend judgment, and therefore grant Goodman the 
benefit of the doubt. 

10 See my “Constructions and Constraints” May 1989, pp. 1-34. Unpublished manuscript. 
Rice University, Houston, TX. See also my paper “Goodman: On Truth” 1984, pp. 42-56. It 
might be interesting to note some possible connections between Goodman’s various positions, 
i.e., between (i) his constructivism — concerning perception and cognition, (ii) his anti-realism 
or irrealism — concerning reality, and his (iii) radical relativism — concerning truth and knowl- 
edge. Clearly, (i) lends support to (ii), which in turn lends support to (iii). 
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Clearly, Goodman wants to argue for the acceptance of alternative and even con- 
flicting true or right versions (WoW, 1978, pp. 109-120). But, as in the earlier formula- 
tions of his relativism (SA, 1951; WWI, 1960; PP, 1972, pp. 30-1)", it seems that he 
also wants to deny that “everything goes”. In this respect, he writes: 

Iam convinced (. . .) that there is no one correct way of describing or picturing 
or perceiving “the world’, but there are many equally right but conflicting ways 
— and thus, in effect, many actual worlds (1984, p. 14, italics in text). 


Willingness to accept alternative true or right world versions does not mean that every- 
thing goes, that tall stories are as good as short ones, or that truths are no longer 
distinguished from falsehoods. . . [The multiple worlds I countenance are just 
actual worlds made by and answering to true or right versions] (WoW, 1978, p. 
94; italics added). 


Elsewhere, he states explicitly: 
I am a relativist who nevertheless maintains that there is a distinction between 
right and wrong theories, interpretations, and works of art (MOM, 1984, Pre- 
face). 
I maintain that many world versions — some conflicting with each other, some so 
disparate that conflict or compatibility among them is hardly determinable — are 
equally right. Although, right versions are different from wrong versions: rela- 


11 In SA, 1951, Goodman puis forth a relativism about systematizations. In his characteri- 
zation of appearance, the structure is not unique, despite the singular in the title of his book 
(The Structure of Appearance, p. vi). There may be several conflicting systematizations for any 
subject matter. There is no privileged system which has priority, epistemological or otherwise, 
in the task of describing reality. Instead, there may be many purposes for constructing such de- 
scriptions, and a system that suits one purpose may well be inferior to another system with re- 
spect to some other purpose. In other words, choice of a system is relative to pragmatic con- 
siderations. And so, the question whether or not one should describe the world as being made 
up fundamentally of phenomenal elements (phenomenalism) such as qualia, ot of physical ele- 
ments (physicalism) such as objects, hinges on the purposes for the descriptions (i.e., on prag- 
matic considerations). In this respect, it is worth noting that Goodman’s relativism is markedly 
different from Quine’s for whom there is a privileged system, namely that of the current physical 
theory. [For a more detailed discussion of this point, see G. Hellman, 1977]. Also equally im- 
portant is the point that Goodman’s view in 1951 is not that all systems are equally acceptable, 
and that there is no way of choosing between alternative systems. Given pragmatic consider- 
ations, it is possible, he argued, to establish that one system is better than another, relatively to 
these considerations. Thus, some “objective” evaluation of alternative systems is possible. 

In WWI, 1960, Goodman makes the same point. There is no one way the world is, but 
rather there are as many ways the world is as there are true descriptions of it. If a description is 
true, then it describes a way the world is — even though it is made relative to some framework or 
system. However, relativism of framework or system (as in SA, 1951) does not obliterate the 
possibility of some “objective” evaluation. Goodman sees truth as system-neutral, not as sys- 
tem-relative. His relativism at this point in time was motivated by his opposition to any attempt 
(such as Quine’s, 1951/53, 1969) to find an absolute, privileged system which has priority (epi- 
stemologically and ontologically), and in terms of which all descriptions must be made or ulti- 
mately be reduced. 

Thus, as we shall see, Goodman consistently defends the same kind of relativism later on in 
WoW, 1978; MOM, 1984; REC, 1988, i.e., a relativism under restraints, which does not pre- 
clude some “objective” evaluation. 

12 Again, the fact that Goodman talks about of right versions as actual worlds in this quote 
as in the next one constitutes one of the reasons why his anti-realism and relativism appear ex- 
treme and radical, and thus hard to countenance. 
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tivism is restrained by considerations of rightness (OS, 1979, p. 39; MOM, 1984, 
p. 39; italics added). 


As we can gather from these passages, versions can be true or false, right or wrong. 
However, according to Goodman, truth cannot be conceived as “correspondence with a 
ready-made world” (WoW, 1978, p. 94; MOM, 1984, p. 39), that is, with a world “out 
there” independent from us!3. If we had the world to interpret, to understand or to de- 
scribe, then perhaps truth in the correspondence sense might play a crucial role. But, 
since for Goodman, this is clearly not the case (given his anti-realism or irrealism and 
his often exacerbated constructivist leanings), truth might serve as a criterion, if at all, 
only in a limited sense for judging linguistic versions. Interestingly enough, he writes in 
his latest work: 

The faults of truth are many and grave. Construed as correspondence between 
discourse and the readymade world beyond discourse, it runs into double 
trouble: there is no such world independent of description; and correspondence 
between description and the undescribed is incomprehensible. Truth is a useful 
classification of statements, but must be conceived in some other way. Further- 
more, truth is an excessively narrow notion. Its range is limited to the verbal and, 
within the verbal, to statements. It does not apply to predicates or clauses or to 
such sentences as questions or instructions. And it pertains only to what a state-_ 
ment says, taking no account of what it may refer to in other ways, as by exem- 
plification or expression or allusion. Finally, even within its own narrow prov- 
ince, truth is not the only and often not the overriding consideration. Truth mat- 
ters little in a statement that is not to the point: “2 + 2 = 4” is no answer to the 
question “What color is snow?” And in science as well as in daily life, admittedly 
false approximations generally take precedence over truths and even over read- 
ily available closer approximations. Simple summaries and smooth curves 
become the facts and laws that we work and live by. Thus truth needs help 
(REC, 1988, p. 154). 


At times, Goodman does not even want to claim that truth is itself a criterion by 
which (linguistic) descriptions or versions are, or can be, judged. Instead, truth seems to 
be the upshot of a description’s or version’s meeting various other criteria. Because truth 
is “helpless”, he even suggests sometimes that we should dispense with it — echoing in 
this respect one of the slogans of post-modernism. However, while he proposes “right- 
ness” as a more fruitful and comprehensive notion, he does not jettison truth altogether; 


13 One may argue that Goodman has not shown convincingly that the metaphysical realist 
notion of truth (in the sense of correspondence with a readymade world “out there”) cannot 
play any role in a theory of how we understand our versions, linguistic and otherwise. One may 
also argue that Goodman has not fairly considered other conceptions or theories of truth, such 
as (i) the redundancy theory of truth, (ii) the coherence theory of truth, and (ili) the traditional 
pragmatic theory of truth. In all fairness, I think that Goodman has in fact examined these vari- 
ous theories, and concluded his analyses by rejecting them as inadequate and insufficient. In 
order to better understand his position in this respect, one needs to explore in greater detail the 
connections between his views on truth or rightness, his constructivism, his anti-realism or irre- 
alism, and his relativism. (See Devitt, 1984, pp. 182-223, for some discussion along these 
lines). Perhaps Goodman would be better off rejecting his anti-realism or irrealism and adopt- 
ing, for example, some form of “constructive realism” [see Giere, 1985] — that is, if he chooses 
to defend a less radical form of relativism, or as he puts it lately, a “constructive relativism” 
(REC, 1988, p. 45). But this is a topic for another paper. 
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he keeps it, as I pointed out earlier, somewhat modified, in a subordinate and limited 
role. And so, if I understand Goodman’s point correctly, what we need to dispense with 
is the preeminence, the centrality, or what we might call the “hegemony of truth”. Since 
there can be no (satisfactory) criteria of truth, but only criteria of rightness, given certain 
practices, means, and purposes — e.g., utility, serviceability, effect, relevance, appropri- 
ateness, entrenchment, consistency, coherence, credibility, comprehension, scope, sys- 
tematicity, simplicity, etc — we are, according to Goodman, better off concentrating in- 
stead on the latter criteria. If a description or version meets these criteria (some, or a 
cluster thereof), then this fact would indicate that the description or version in question 
is right — at least in some respects, for some purposes. 

Thus, there are considerations of rightness which one needs to take into account. 
And these considerations seem to be crucial to Goodman’s position. It is even fair to say 
that in some sense they have become the main focus of his concerns. He writes: 

A variety of symbol systems can () be constructed which are neither reducible to 
nor justifiable in terms of a single preferred base. These systems, moreover, are 
subject to different standards, and there is no neutral standpoint from which all 
can be evaluated. But it does not follow that we can formulate standards in any 
way we please, or so construct a system that any claim we like turns out to be true 
(WoW, 1978, pp. 94-95; MOM, 1984, pp. 36-40). Considerations of consist- 
ency, fidelity to antecedent practice, satisfaction of our goals in systematization, 
and adequacy for the purposes at hand admit of different specifications, receive 
different weightings, and are realized in different ways in the construction of dif- 
ferent symbol systems. But none of them is achieved by fiat. The admission that 
there are many right systems and many standards of rightness thus does not col- 
lapse the distinction between right and wrong. If anything, it makes the investiga- 
tion of that distinction more important. (REC, 1988, p. 26; italics added). 


Elsewhere, he urges that we must inquire into the standards of rightness of rende- 
ring of all sorts, in all media, in symbol systems of every variety. For this strikes him as 
“one of the most pressing problems of present-day philosophy, and one of the most per- 
plexing.” All the same, he adds, however, that he is not sure that we are much further 
from understanding the criteria for rightness of rendering in general than we are from 
understanding the special case that we call truth (see MOM, 1984, p. 14). 

Goodman seems genuinely interested in distinguishing true from false, right from 
wrong descriptions or versions — even though he does admit to not fully understanding 
yet how this is to be done. The considerations of rightness that he seeks, apparently con- 
stitute the “rigorous restraints” that he wishes to impose upon his “radical relativism”. 


Why We Should Adopt Rightness 


Turning to Goodman’s notion of “rightness”, it should be clear by now that it cannot 
be construed as truth, for, as he just stated, “truth is only a special case of rightness”, if at 
all (MOM, 1984, p. 14), or else, “an occasional ingredient in rightness” (REC, 1988, 
p. 157). 

Rightness, though it sometimes involves truth, is — even where statements alone 
are concerned — a more stringent requirement pertaining not only to declaration 
but to all other ways of referring and to symbols that do not declare or denote at 
all. (REC, 1988, p. 162). 
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A version may be right but not true. Besides, incompatible versions may both be 
right, and to some right versions, standards of truth are not even applicable. Further- 
more, according to Goodman, to countenance unreconcilied and perhaps unreconcil- 
iable alternatives, as he does, already puts truth in a different light. To broaden one’s 
perspective in order to include versions and visions that make no statements and may 
even not describe or depict anything requires considerations of standards other than 
truth. Truth is often inapplicable, and even where there is no conflict, it is, says Good- 
man, far from sufficient!*. Thus, truth must give way to competing criteria. But what 
competing criteria is Goodman referring to here? Obviously, he is referring to “criteria 
of rightness” which go beyond considerations of truth. He writes: 

For a concept with greater reach than truth, consider rightness. “Right” and 
“wrong” apply to symbols of all kinds, verbal and nonverbal. Not only state- 
ments but demands and queries, words, categories, pictures, diagrams, samples, 
designs, musical passages and performances, and symbols of any other sort may 
be right or wrong. Moreover, rightness pertains to all the ways that symbols 
function. A symbol may be right or wrong, in what it says, denotes, exemplifies, 
expresses, or refers to via a homogeneous or heterogeneous chain of referential 
steps; rightness, unlike truth, is multi-dimensional(REC, 1988, p. 156; italics in 
text). 


Given that, under Goodman’s analysis, our view of worldmaking has expanded far 
beyond theories and descriptions, beyond statements, beyond language, beyond deno- 
tation even, to include versions and visions, metaphorical as well as literal, pictorial and 
musical as well as verbal, exemplifying and expressing as well as describing and depict- 
ing, he claims that the distinction between true and false falls far short of marking the 
general distinction between right and wrong versions (see WoW, 1978, p. 109; see also 
LA, 1968 for clarification of the terminology used here and which is applicable in his 
theory of symbols). 

At this point, we must then ask: how do we make such distinction between right and 
wrong versions? What are these considerations which sometimes supplement, some- 
times compete with, and sometimes replace truth in determining the choice or accepta- 
bility of versions? Goodman’s response seems to be encapsulated in the notion of “fit”. 
In a number of places, he writes: 

Illustrations already given suggest that rightness is a matter of fitting and work- 
ing. (REC, 1988, p. 158; italics added). 

A statement is true, and a description or representation right, for a world it fits 
(WoW, 1978, p. 132; italics added). 

(T)ruth of statements and rightness of descriptions, representations, exemplifi- 
cations, expressions,. . . is primarily a matter of fit: fit to what is referred to in 


14 Furthermore, as Goodman points out, in his recognizable laconic and irreverent style: 
“Some truths are trivial, irrelevant, unintelligible, or redundant; too broad, too narrow, too bor- 
ing, too bizarre, too complicated. . . This account does not deny that truth is a necessary condi- 
tion but deprives it of a certain preeminence. But of course, he adds, truth is no more a necess- 
ary than a sufficient consideration for a choice of statement. Not only may the choice often be of 
a statement that is the more nearly right in other respects over one that is the more nearly true, 
but where truth is too finicky, too uneven, or does not fit comfortably with other principles, we 
may choose the nearest amenable and illuminating lie. Most scientific laws are of this sort: not 
assiduous reports of detailed data but sweeping Procrustean simplifications.” (WoW, 1978, 
p. 120-1). 
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one way or another, or to other renderings, or to modes and manners of organiz- 
ations (WoW, 1978, p. 138; italics added). 

Whether a picture is rightly designed or a statement correctly described is tested 
by examination and reexamination of the picture or statement and what it refers 
to in one way or another, by trying its fit in varied applications and with other 
patterns and statements (WoW, 1978, p. 139; italics added). 


In general then, one could say that rightness is “a matter of fit with practice’ *. Thus, 
rightness of categorization, for example, is a matter of that categorization organizing 
practice successfully. Rightness of deductive inference is a matter of fit with deductive 
practice; similarly, rightness of inductive inference is a matter of fit with inductive prac- 
tice (WoW, 1978, pp. 125-40; MOM, 1984, pp. 37-9; REC, 1988, pp. 14-19). Like- 
wise, the rightness of a painting, a sculpture, a novel, a play, a dance, a musical score, or 
a simple descriptive statement is also a matter of fit. 

But what does Goodman mean exactly by “fit” ©? What does it mean to say that 
something “fits with practice” and therefore works? His characterization of rightness as 
a matter of fit with practice, one might argue, can easily be shown to be circular. Thus, 
one might object that there are surely cases in which what fits fits into a practice which is 
itself questionable and open to improvement. Would it be appropriate in such cases 
(where the fit is good but the practice questionable and open to improvement) to say 
that the versions involved are “right”? If the answer is yes, then, on this account, any- 
thing can be right in that it can be seen or shown to fit some practice or other. Of course, 
Goodman allows that practices can be amended and improved. He writes: “Obviously, 
there must be leeway for progress” (WoW, 1978, p. 128). 

The question then is this: how do we know what constitutes improvement or pro- 
gress? How do we make such assessments, which enable us to tell that a practice has 
been improved? Clearly, a necessary condition is that we must be able to critically 
evaluate practices. For Goodman, this would be done, I presume, in terms of our pur- 
poses, and would involve various pragmatic considerations. But our purposes must 
themselves also be subjected to a critical evaluation, or else, we would not be able to 
critically evaluate our practices. Thus, one must have recourse to some procedure or 
rather methodology for evaluating both practices and purposes. But which procedure or 
methodology would enable us to do so? In the end, one may still object that it is hard to 
see how such an appeal or recourse would be helpful to Goodman’s characterization of 
rightness in terms of “fit with practice”. As one may have guessed already, a practice or 
purpose (whichever it is) must be right in order for fit with it to count as a condition of 
rightness. This is precisely where the circularity comes in. 

Goodman’s option at this point is to acknowledge that there is, or that there may be, 
circularity, and, in a way reminiscent of the hermeneutical tradition, to argue that, 


15 This is, by the way, an idea which Goodman already expressed in FFF, 1954, pp. 94 ff; 
120ff. 

16 Compare with Putnam’s notion of “fit” (see 1978, pp. 123-138; 1979, pp. 615-18; 1981, 
pp. 52-5, 64, 79, 123). This may be helpful since Putnam at that point in time had appropriated 
a number of Goodmanian ideas. 
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rather than being vicious, the circularity here in question is virtuous!’. In order to make 
explicit the reasoning and methodology implied here by Goodman’s account, let us con- 
sider for a moment what Goodman has to say about rightness — as fitting and working. 
Since rightness is not confined to those symbols that state or describe or depict, 
the fitting here is not a fitting onto— not a correspondence or matching or mirror- 
ing of independent Reality — but a fitting into a context or discourse or standing 
complex of other symbols. On the one hand, fitting is not sheer coherence. Other 
factors such as seniority also count; the fabric, the background, that which is being 
fitted into, has some degree of inertia, some claim to preservation, some tentative 
priority over what is being fitted into it (. . .). On the other hand, fitting is neither 
passive nor one-way, but an active process of fitting together; the fit has to be 
made, and the making may involve minor or major adjustments in what is being 
fitted into or what is being fitted in or both (REC, 1988, p. 158; italics in text). 


By way of further clarification of rightness as fitting and working, of why the circu- 
larity implied by his account is virtuous rather than vicious, he adds: 

The fitting is tested by the working, by the forwarding of work at hand or in pros- 
pect. What counts is not so much the working of what is fitted in as the working 
of the resultant whole. The work in question may be of any kind, though we are 
here primarily concerned with cognitive work: with achieving a firmer and more 
comprehensive grasp, removing anomalies, making significant discriminations 
and connections, gaining new insights. .. And although we said working tests 
fitting, the two are more intimately related than that; for the working is also a 
kind of fitting — fitting into a going operation or process or endeavor. Moreover, 
even what constitutes fitting and working may undergo change, may itself have 
to be adjusted in order to fit and work. (REC, 1988, pp. 158-159). 


As in his 1954 work [FFF], entrenchment plays an important role in Goodman’s 
present account. But, it should be noted that entrenchment does not derive from right- 
ness; rather, conversely, entrenchment is what, along with other criteria, makes for 
rightness. Now, how does this square with his earlier characterization of rightness as a 
matter of fitting and working? In this respect, he writes: 

In the first place, adoption begins the effort to make a fit and put to work; thus 
the fitting and working depend upon adoption. Moreover the fitting, as we have 
said, is not a mere fitting together of elements having equal status but a fitting of 
each new element into an already adopted background or apparatus or struc- 
ture. Making the fit may indeed call for altering the background, for dropping or 
revising venerable adoptions; but the background yields less readily than new pro- 
posals. This provides some constancy under reconstruction, and differentiates 
among versions that have equal status on grounds of coherence alone. The back- 
ground, under whatever name, consists at any time and for any context of what 
has been and still is adopted at that time and in that context (REC, 1988, p. 160). 


In order to dispel some possible misunderstandings, it is worth pointing out first that 
when Goodman says that “In system building we never start from scratch”, he means 


17 To arrive at this conclusion, Goodman may have to take the so-called “hermeneutical 
turn.” It might be worthwhile examining the connections between Goodman’s “methodological 
pragmatism” and what is called the “hermeneutical circle”. Clearly, what this analysis would 
show is that there are different kinds of circularity, some more fruitful or virtuous than others, 
that circularity does not necessarily imply a defect or a fallacy in reasoning, viz., a sound deduc- 
tive argument is a circular argument. 
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that “Inevitably we begin with some conception of the object in the domain and with 
some convictions about them” (REC, 1988, p. 12). Thus, as he has shown, in a much 
earlier study (PP, 1972, pp. 60-68), “cognition proceeds from elements with varying 
degrees of ‘initial credibility’”. By “initial”, he does not mean however, as is sometimes 
thought, “the very first”, “original” or even “innate”, but only at the start of a particular 
cognitive undertaking. As for “credibility”, he has come to think that it is a complex and 
problematic notion amounting to “entitlement to belief”. And so, instead, he now pro- 
poses the notion of current adoption (REC, 1988, pp. 160-1). 

Secondly, to say that entrenchment, habit, tradition, and long-term adoption play a 
significant role in rightness is not by any means to stress conservatism over innovation. 
Not only does the established background undergo continual, albeit for the most part 
gradual, change through adjustments to new elements, but also some relative stability is 
a necessary precondition for novelty. After all, isn’t innovation, for the most part, alter- 
ation of established practices or principles? And in seeking adoptions that will last for a 
while, isn’t it important to develop background instruments that will accommodate and 
advance new inquiries and ideas? 

Goodman’s views as presented thus far are, I think, clearly in line with the basic te- 
nets and methodology of classical pragmatism and hermeneutics. However, one should 
keep in mind for example, that Goodman is not trying to reduce rightness, as some 
pragmatists have tried to reduce truth to practicality or usefulness (REC, 1988, p. 159 
note 3; see Scheffler, 1974, p. 84; see also note 13 [(iii)]. The pragmatic/hermeneutic 
methodology described and characterized above can be represented schematically as 
follows (see Rescher, 1977, pp. 262-3; for a discussion of a system-theoretic approach 
to methodological pragmatism): 


[1] [2] 


Background Context: 
Current Adoptions/ Assumptions Examine 
Accepted/Established Truths/ Convictions — Practice(s) Pi or 
Entrenched Practices/ -  — -> | setof Pi 
Present Values/Goals/Purposes | 
| Vv 
| {3] 
| Check for fit/work 
| between [1] & (7 
| CEvalaaton : ‘ie 
(i) Minor) Major / \ 
Adjustments / \ 
of [2] in light of [1] and (iii) Nos ===> Yes 
/ Stop/ 
(ii) Minor/Major ay oe (a Bs -/ Turn to Pii 
Revisions/ Changes or set of Pii. 


of [1] in light of [2] and (iii) 

(iti) Conception of “fit” /“work”: Rightness [3]. 
Revise, if necessary or right — at another level, in terms of [1]: 
Rightness of (our conception of) rightness'8. 


18 —_Ultimately, the circularity here in question is best represented by the model of a 
spiral, rather than by a circle, in order to suggest that each loop (through [1]-{2]- BPE) takes 
us back to our “starting- point”, as it were, but always one step further or ahead d so, it is 
quite possible to change and improve our conception of rightness. 
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Goodman's Unusual Relativism 


To re-consider, finally, Goodman’s unusual relativism in light of the preceding dis- 
cussion, what can we now Say about it? Let us recall that it is unusual because it is “radi- 
cal” and yet “under rigorous restraints”. As a radical relativism, it is based on the fol- 
lowing theses: (i) Facts are fabricated (WoW, 1978, Chap. 6). (ii) “The world is well 
lost”, to use Rorty’s expression (1982, pp. 3-18); worlds are made, not found. (iii) Con- 
trary versions, or conflicting truths, and even irreconciliable theories can all be right 
(WoW, 1978, pp. 109-10; MOM, 1984, p. 14). (iv) Truth itself as well as rightness is 
telative (WoW, 1978, p. 139). Given such theses, one is tempted to conclude that we are 
dealing here with a relativism, grounded in anti-realism or irrealism, which is radical 
and extreme. But, as we have seen, Goodman, unlike the “post-moderns”, insists on 
placing some rigorous restraints on his relativism and on denying that “anything goes”. 
In response to a number of critics, he has argued that the acceptance of the idea that 
right versions and actual worlds are many, does not cancel out the distinction between 
right and wrong versions, nor does it imply that all right alternatives are equally good for 
every or indeed for any purpose. Thus, he states, for example: 


What I said so far points plainly to a radical relativism; but severe restraints are 
imposed. . . Willingness to accept alternative true or right world versions does 
not mean that everything goes, that tall stories are as good as short ones, or that 
truths are no longer distinguished from falsehoods. . . (WoW, 1978, p. 94). 


Passages like these indicate once again that Goodman’s relativism is not, after all, 
simply radical. What goes and is accepted must meet criteria of rightness. The restraints 
he imposes upon acceptable versions are supposedly rigorous and severe. But how rigo- 
rous and severe are these restraints really? And how do they apply? — It is worth inquir- 
ing further. I will consider next three possible objections to Goodman’s account, and go 
on to show how Goodman would or could answer these objections. This should serve 
by the same token to further substantiate Goodman’s position. 


1. Goodman’s radical relativism is supposedly restrained by criteria of rightness. 
But, as I noted above, rightness is itself relative, and thus, a version can be right in one 
system and wrong in another. Rightness is in other words relative to a system. Systems 
are neither true nor false, but they can be right or wrong; their rightness or wrongness is 
evaluated on the basis of their “fit with practice” or, as Goodman points out elsewhere, 
their “efficacy in worldmaking” or lack thereof (WoW, 1978, p. 129), and “fit” or “effi- 
cacy” (another characterization for “rightness”) is itself relative to a system. If rightness 
is relative to a system, and if systems can be right or wrong, only relative to their “fit”/ 
“efficacy”, or lack thereof, aren’t the presumably rigorous and severe restraints placed 
on Goodman's relativism subsequently dissolved? In other words, if any version can be 
right given an appropriate system (which should be relatively easy to find for any ver- 
sion), and if, there are no constraints on appropriate systems except for our ingenuity in 
constructing system-relative fitting or efficacious ones, then does not everything go? 
Aren’t Goodman’s restraints thus dissolved? And isn’t his relativism after all simply 
radical and extreme, of the post-modern kind, and therefore, indefensible? My short 
answer is no. But I would add that this line of reasoning is in fact unfair to Goodman. 
The elements of his response to this kind of misplaced criticism have already been dis- 
cussed earlier in connection with his pragmatic/hermeneutical methodology. In pas- 
sing, let us note, however, that Goodman would strongly take issue with the claim made 
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above, that “there are no constraints on appropriate system, except. . ”” and with the as- 
sumption or suggestion that in system- or version-construction, “we start from scratch”, 
as it were, or else, that we build arbitrarily. In these respects; it is worth recalling earlier 
quotes (as well as significant passages in WoW, 1978, pp. 94-5; MOM, 1984, pp. 36- 
40), in which Goodman makes it abundantly clear that, from the fact that there is no 
neutral standpoint from which to evaluate alternative systems or versions, that these 
systems or versions are subject to different standards or criteria of rightness, “it does not 
follow that we can formulate standards or criteria of rightness in any we please, or so 
construct a system or version that any claim we like turns out to be right”. Various con- 
siderations must be taken into account: consistency, fidelity to antecedent practice, sat- 
isfaction of our goals, adequacy for the purposes at hand, etc. And none of them is 
achieved by fiat. Earlier, he also stated that in world- or version-making, we do not pro- 
ceed arbitrarily, nor do we proceed from scratch; instead, we proceed always “with an 
already adopted background, apparatus or structure”, containing “elements with vary- 
ing degrees of initial credibility”. 

2. In order to clarify further Goodman’s position, it might be helpful to proceed in- 
directly and to consider for a moment a typical and general account of radical relativ- 
ism’9, In such an account, a view is taken to be relativistic in that it holds that the accept- 
ance of one system (or however it is called, theory, framework, scheme, version, etc.) 
over another has nothing to do with an evaluation according to neutral and objective 
criteria. Proponents of competing systems take each their own system to be superior to 
its rivals according to criteria their own system dictates. Thus, a given system (S1) is 
held to be superior according to criteria (C1) dictated by (S1) by the proponents of 
(S1); while a rival system (S2) is held to be superior according to criteria (C2) dictated 
by (S2) by its proponents. This leads to a relativistic system evaluation in the following 
sense: which system is judged superior or better depends on which set of criteria of 
evaluation one judges by, (C1) or (C2). Since there are no neutral criteria available, 
evaluation is therefore relative to the set of criteria, and hence, to the system S1 or S2, 
appealed to. This view constitutes a typical radical relativism: evaluation can be done 
only from within some system; there simply is no neutral ground for evaluating alterna- 
tive systems. Therefore, evaluation of systems is inevitably and irremediably relative. 

If the account of radical relativism that I have just sketched out is typical, so is the 
standard objection to it. It consists in a reductio which can be formulated briefly as fol- 
lows: If radical relativism is true, then there must be a non-relative ground from which 
this judgement can be made; but if radical relativism is true, this very possibility is de- 
nied. Thus, radical relativism, if true, is false. Therefore, radical relativism is false. This 
reductio argument constitutes a serious objection against the kind of radical relativism 
sketched above. In fact, it is hard to see how such a relativism can even be formulated 
coherently, since one is compelled to admit that it is non-relatively (or non-relativisti- 
cally) that radical relativism is true. 

Is Goodman’s relativism a radical relativism of the sort that I have just considered, 
and consequently subject to the same objection? I do not think so, as I will show in the 
remainder of this paper. In my discussion so far, I have suggested that the answer to this 
question depends to a great extent on the status and role of considerations or criteria of 


19 This kind of account is, by the way, often attributed to Kuhn, Feyerabend, and Rorty 
(see Goodman, REC, 1988, p. 51). 
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rightness in Goodman’s account. Radical relativism fails, as we have seen, because of its 
denial of neutral criteria by which versions or claims can be evaluated. Is Goodman a 
radical relativist in this sense, that is, one who denies in the same way the existence and 
effective application of neutral criteria? 

As a radical relativist, Goodman denies indeed the existence and effective applica- 
tion of neutral criteria of evaluation of competing or alternative versions. But, as a neo- 
pragmatist and hermeneuticist, he does not want to claim (as in the premise of the ob- 
jection above) that radical relativism is true. Instead, I take it that all that Goodman 
wishes to claim here is this: since there is overwhelming evidence and convincing ana- 
lyses in support of radical relativism (ontologically, epistemologically, axiologically), 
we have to (learn how to) contend with it, and not deny or seek to obliterate it by resur- 
recting and belaboring upon some “old absolutist philosophical ghosts” (e.g., Reality, 
Truth/Knowledge, Value/Beauty/The Good, etc). What he denies however is that 
there are no criteria, which can afford us an “objective” evaluation. He claims, as we 
have seen, that even in face of radical relativism, there are criteria of rightness, like the 
ones he discussed or along the same lines, which can provide for a meaningful and “ob- 
jective” evaluation. In order to understand these criteria of rightness and how they 
apply, and provide for a meaningful and “objective” evaluation, we must be prepared to 
abandon our search along outdated philosophical avenues, and reconsider anew such 
notions as “criteria”, “rightness” and “objectivity”. Let me explain further what Good- 
man means. 

Goodman thinks that rightness is relative because alternative and contrary versions 
can be right in different systems. He writes: “. . .rightness of design and truth of state- 
ment are alike relative to system” (WoW, 1978, p. 139). For example, a design that is 
wrong in Rembrandt’s world may be right in Cezanne’s; a description of the stewardess’ 
motion may be wrong from the control tower but right from the passenger’s seat; a state- 
ment may be wrong in a Euclidian system and right in a Non-Euclidian (e.g., Riema- 
nian) system; a claim may be wrong in a Newtonian framework and right in an Einstei- 
nian framework, and so on. However, as Goodman stressed vehemently and re- 
peatedly, this does not mean that everything goes. Given a system, a version’s rightness 
is an “objective” matter (in his sense of the term), determinable by appeal to certain 
criteria of rightness. Thus, versions can be right or wrong. This is a relativism which does 
not preclude some “objective” evaluation. In fact, in some sense, one could say that it 
aims explicitly at such evaluation. As I pointed out earlier, Goodman acknowledges 
that the establishement and understanding of the criteria for such evaluation constitutes 
a central focus of his work, and the most pressing problem of present-day philosophy. 

The “objective” evaluation here in question is not to be taken in the traditional sense 
of correspondence with a ‘ready-made’ world, of a system-neutral standpoint (tran- 
scendental or otherwise) from which it takes place, but, in accord with Goodman’s over- 
all project, as an intra-systemic and inter-subjective evaluation on pragmatic/herme- 
neutic grounds, which depends on our practices, goals and purposes, and is based on ap- 
propriate and contextualized criteria or considerations of rightness. Criteria of right- 
ness are taken here to be intra-systemic, or system-relative, yet external, relatively 
speaking, to particular version(s) being evaluated, and so, capable of guiding the “ob- 
jective” (i.e., inter-subjective) evaluation of the version(s) in question. 

By “intra-systemic (or system-relative), yet external criteria” of rightness, one 
should understand that these criteria are external to the particular version(s) being con- 
sidered and evaluated, yet still internal (or relative) to the larger system of which these 
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versions (and possibly others) are a part (as indicated in the Figure below). The criteria 
are “external”, relatively and provisionally speaking, to any pair of the versions (V1, 
V2, ..., Wn) being considered for evaluation — given, for example, that (V1, V2,.. ., 
Vn) are all constrained, shaped, or influenced by a given system [S], or background 
context. 


Meta-Version: ‘External’ Criteria of Rightness 


Sub-Systems Alternative Versions 
$1 vi* 
SYSTEM $2 V2 
$3 v3 
S S4 v4* 
Sn Vn 


Each of the versions V1, V2, . . ., Vn is not constrained or shaped by all of the sys- 
tem S, but only by some relevant parts thereof. Let us call them $1, S2,S3,. . .Sn. Given 
for example, V1 and V4 (starred), there will be criteria or considerations externalto V1 
and V4, and their respective background contexts or sub-systems S1 and S4, but based 
nevertheless on the system S, or more precisely, other parts thereof, other than those 
which do intervene directly in the shaping and constraining of V1 and V4, and these ex- 
ternal considerations or criteria can serve as a basis for an “objective” evaluation of V1 
and V4. This explanation-sketch seems to be consonant with Goodman’s pragmatic/ 
hermeneutic methodology as characterized earlier. In short, what goes and is accepted 
must be subjected to criteria or considerations of rightness. The restraints that Good- 
man imposes upon acceptable or right versions are thus rigorous and effective. 

This being said, it remains that according to such a relativism, there are many ways 
the world is; many true/right versions of the world. There are also many ways the world 
is not; many false/ wrong versions of the world. And recourse to various kinds of criteria 
of rightness allows for the distinction or differentiation between right and wrong ver- 
sions. Thus, this kind of relativism acknowledges the existence of (intra-systemic, yet 
external) criteria by which versions can be (objectively/inter-subjectively) evaluated 
and judged. In this sense, it is clearly much weaker than the typical account of radical 
relativism discussed earlier. In fact, a radical relativism under rigorous restraints, such 
as the one presented here, could well be seen as a natural extension of Goodman’s plu- 
ralistic declarations and tendencies, as a renewed and provocative expression of plu- 
ralism?°, By “pluralism” I mean simply that there are many right ways of rendering, in- 
terpreting, and understanding the world, or many right worlds or world-versions, and 
subsequently, many right standards of rightness. And yet, some ways and some stan- 
dards will also be wrong, depending on our practices and purposes. 


20 Interestingly, the term “pluralism” is used more often in Goodman/Elgin (REC, 1988, 
pp. 24; 45; 53) than in earlier works. 
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3. Can Goodman consistently hold that his criteria of rightness afford us an “objec- 
tive” evaluation, as he claims, while harboring a radical relativism? Before closing this 
discussion, one final objection must be considered. 


Goodman’s account is itself a version concerning versions. It constitutes in other 
words a version of/about versions, i.e., a meta-version. In this meta-version, there are 
supposedly criteria of rightness (in the relevant sense discussed above) by which ver- 
sions can be evaluated and judged. But, as Goodman recognizes, his meta-version is 
only one of countless possible meta-version (WoW, 1978, p. 107). He can but recognize 
and accept this as a consequence of his general view. And so, the restraints that he 
places on his radical relativism are themselves relative to Goodman’s meta-version. 
Relativism of versions re-emerges at the meta-level, at the level of meta-versions. If we 
accept that noteverything goes, and that there are criteria for what goes, then this must 
be only in Goodman’s meta-version. But since Goodman admits that his meta-version 
is only one among others — perhaps incompatible meta-versions — he must also admit 
the equal rightness or legitimacy of meta-versions with alternative criteria of rightness, 
as well as meta-versions with no criteria at all. Thus, Goodman’s criteria cannot serve as 
a basis for an “objective” evaluation. Instead, these criteria are relative to Goodman’s 
meta-version, and alternative or even incompatible meta-versions, which do not recog- 
nize Goodman’s criteria, must be countenanced. 


If, however, these alternative meta-versions are countenanced, then the rightness of 
versions is relative to the criteria of rightness (if there are any) employed by the meta- 
version, and from which the judgement or evaluation of rightness is made. Some may 
deny, quite understandably, the legitimacy or meaningfulness of such judgements or 
evaluations, but, on Goodman’s view, all such (alternative) meta-versions must be 
countenanced. They may even argue that on Goodman’s meta-version, a version can- 
not simply be right “for a world it fits” (WoW, 1978, p. 132), for whether or not it fits, 
and even whether or not fitness is the appropriate and determinant factor of rightness, 
depends on the meta-version from which judgement or evaluation is made. The rigo- 
rous and severe restraints that Goodman wishes to place on his radical relativism seem 
to have dissolved, while radical relativism remains. The radical relativism that we find 
ultimately in Goodman’s work is like the one discussed earlier, and therefore, faces the 
same difficulties. To put it differently, if criteria of rightness are relative in the sense de- 
scribed above, then while in Goodman’s meta-version, it is not the case that everything 
goes, it nevertheless remains that in alternative or rival versions anything might go, and 
in any case, there will be no way of choosing from incompatible judgements of rightness 
based on incompatible sets of criteria, from the standpoint of incompatible meta-ver- 
sions. Thus, anyone with a meta-version will be on an equal footing with anyone else 
with another meta-version with respect to criteria or considerations of rightness. 


Goodman would clearly accept the premise of this objection, but not its conclusion. 
On his view, many meta-versions, and possibly different sets of criteria of rightness, 
must indeed be countenanced, with each set being relative to the meta-version con- 
sidered or upheld; but this does not presumably preclude “objective” evaluation, as de- 
scribed above, on the basis of appropriate and contextualized criteria of rightness. In 
short, Goodman would say: it depends on which versions (in a given domain of prac- 
tices, and given our purposes), we are trying to evaluate. There is no principled way of 
choosing between meta-versions and different sets of criteria. However, one must keep 
in mind that meta-versions are not arbitrarily formulated or constituted; they are and 
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must be constrained, among other things, by antecedent and current practices and con- 
ceptions, as well as our purposes. They are to be evaluated in part in light of the range of 
criteria of rightness they satisfy. And they must be adjusted, improved, and different 
criteria of rightness adopted, if necessary. 

In response to critics who have repeatedly complained about his lack of a crisp and 
principled criterion, which would apply in each and every case, and which would serve 
to choose between meta-versions and their respective criteria of rightness, Goodman 
states, as if preemptively, to put off, once and for all, any and all such complaints: 

No philosophical pronouncement can provide a general criterion or rules for 
determining rightness. Nevertheless, the different applications and procedures 
all have something important in common. They are all concerned with effecting 
a positive-negative dichotomy or a grading on a preferential scale, and they 
share other highly abstract but important features. The question what con- 
stitutes rightness in general has to be taken as asking for some characterization 
or sketch, in terms of such features, of what the various kinds of rightness have in 
common, not of a touchstone that will determine rightness in every or indeed 
any case, nor even for a formal definition (REC, 1988, p. 158; italics added). 


Furthermore, I think that Goodman is not intransigeant about his particular meta- 
version and its criteria of rightness; he is even prepared to accept that they may be in- 
adequate for some purposes. However, he can still argue that his analysis must be con- 
tended with, and that the approach, exemplified in his work, is worth exploring further 
— at least, until a competing and more plausible meta-version is advocated. Finally, he 
can argue that it remains to be shown that any other (competing) meta-version can do 
better than, or without something like, his rather general and multi-dimensional con- 
ception of rightness (REC, 1988, p. 156), characterized variously as “fit with practice”, 
“fitting/ working” or as “efficacy in worldmaking”. 


Conclusion 


Though Goodman’s views echo the slogans of post-modernism, they do not under- 
write, as most critics and commentators have claimed, the same kinds of relativistic, 
sceptical and negativist conclusions. I have shown in what sense his radical relativism is 
in fact constrained effectively and rigorously by criteria or considerations of rightness, 
despite a number of outstanding problems and difficulties, and in what sense, it pro- 
vides for an “objective” evaluation of competing or alternative versions. Furthermore, 
insofar as Goodman is genuinely interested, as we have seen throughout, in under- 
standing the many and varied criteria or considerations of rightness of our many and va- 
ried ways of rendering in general, he is, as I pointed out from the start, defending a posi- 
tion which is not only intuitively appealing, but philosophically desirable, i.e., plu- 
ralism. What other position can better serve to underwrite Goodman’s investigations 
into our ways of world-making or rather version-making, through construction and 
manipulation of symbols and symbol-systems across the arts, the sciences, other cogni- 
tive and non-cognitive endeavors, including, of course, philosophy? 
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